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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 — "THREE PORTUGUESE WOMEN...") 

P.E.N. , an international association of writers, 
"Frankly, I wouldn't be as smug sitting here in the 
United States ~ a country that helps underwrite the 
Portuguese dictatorship — as to suggest that censor- 
ship of feminist writers is a phenomena exclusive 
to such extreme dictatorship as Portugal. 

"In every country when women write and speak 
honestly about the fury and misery they feel, they 
suffer male censorship in one form or another. What 
the three Marias have done is write a book that 
speaks of the silent fury that so many feel and 
speak among themselves. The honesty of their revel- 
ations freaked the men of Portugal -- and as often 
happens, the Marias were branded 'immoral,' Jsubs? 
versive, ' and 'dangerous."' 
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The Vets are asking people to come to Gainesville, 

Fla. July 31 to August 4 to demonstrate in support 
of the Gainesville 8. For further information, 
contact your local WAW/WSO chapter. Or call the 
Gainesville Demonstration Committee office at 

904-372-3175 (307 Southeast 2nd Street, Gainesville )of going to jail if they refuse 

Furthermore, there will be no photographing 

Line graphics; USA balls and chains ; American 
blind justice against the WAW « male execs 
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fense committee or perhaps anyone from WAW/WSO), is 
quoted in a newspaper anywhere in the U. S. saying any- 
thing about the case which is not from the record, they 
can be held in contempt. If a newspaper, for example, 
says"one of the defendants 5 ," the reporters can be cal- 
led in and forced to say who told them, under penalty 

in- 
terviewing on tape or for radio and TV or sketching 
in the courtroom "or in its environs." "Environs" 

Arnow defined as the interior of the entire courthouse. 
He further prohibits any publication of a sketch of 
the courtroom or the courthouse, even if the sketch 
is done from memory. 

Arnow also banned any demonstrations, marches, 
rallies, vigils, picketing or parades within two blocks 
of the courthouse. 

The WAW/WSO, which is appealing his order, are 
still going ahead with their 5 days of demonstrations 
at the beginning of the trial on July 31 * Already- 
scheduled to speak are Tom Hayden- anU ^itgini a :Cio;yLins , 
and possibly Pete Seeger, Tony .Russo ahd : an: anti iKar 
P0W. Contact your local WAW/WSO chapter for more in- 
formation, -30- 
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[See graphics section for photo to go with this 
interview and packet #538 for more background on 
the dismissal of charges and the suicide of Larry 
Kavanaugh . ] 

"TO BE TRULY AGAINST THE WAR, YOU HAVE TO SUPPORT 
THE VIETNAMESE": 

AN INTERVIEW WITH EX-POW ROBERT CHENOWETH 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor’ 8 note: Ever since Richard Nixon took 

over the Vietnam war from Lyndon Johnson , the prison- 
er of war issue has been his administration' s major 
justification for leaving ground troops in Indochina 
and increasing the bombing. The administration 
steadfastly held to that position until military 
and political pressure in Indochina and political 
pressure at home forced the administration to sign 
the accords in January. 

Then, Nixon began to set up the Welcome Nome 
POWs apparatus. For months, every TV news report, 
every newspaper , had something about POWs--getting 
ready -tdoleave, getting on planes, getting off planes, 
walking down red carpets, thanking God, Country and 
Nixon. Then came the torture stories and the press 
went wi Id. 

And then in May, eight former POWs (dll enlist- 
ed men) were charged with aiding the enemy. There 
were rumors that the Pentagon wasn’t too pleased 
thdb high-ranking POW Colonel Theodore Guy was pres- 
sing charges against the men — they would have pre- 
ferred not to acknowledge their existance. 

The decision whether or not to courtmartial 
them men was up to the commanders of the bases where 
the men, still in the military, were stationed. 

Weeks passed and no decision was reached. 

On June 27, Larry Kavanaugh, one of the eight, 
committed suicide. "The Pentagon sat on those 
charges a long time and that put pressure on this 
guy," said Mark Amsterdam, his lawyer. 

Then five days later, under increased pressure 
because of Kavanaugh’ s death, the Pentagon dropped 
charges against the remaining seven » 

So far, only one of the seven anti-war POWs 
has been discharged frorri the military , 

Less than a week after his discharge, Robert 
Chenoweth came to New York, from his home in Port- 
land Oregon to speak in support of universal, uncon- 
ditional amnesty for all who deserted or resisted 
the war. In a press conference he compared those 
people' to anti-Nazi Germans. "Bistory doesn't con- 
demn them. It condemns the Nazis, not the people 
who opposed them." 

Liberation News Service interviewed Bob Cheno- 
weth on July 12, while he was in New York.] 

WHEN YOU WERE FIRST CAPTURED, HOW LONG DID YOU 
THINK IT WOULD TAKE BEFbRE YOU WERE FREED- -YOU 
DIDN'T THINK YOU WERE GOING TO BE HELD FOR FIVE 
YEARS; DID YOU? 

It depended on what kind- of mood I was in. Be- 
fore I really understood the war, I thought it was 
only going to be a short time. But after I began 
to understand what we were involved in, I realized 
that it probably was going to be a while. 


WHAT DID YOU THINK ABOUT ALL THE CONCERN 
ABOUT POWS THAT NIXON WAS EXPRESSING? 

I never did feel that he was showing the same 
sort of concern that he was expressing. The way I 
felt was that if he was concerned about bringing 
the POWs home, he would be getting the troops out 
of Vietnam. In the second place, I don't think he 
would have continued sending planes over North Viet- 
nam, dropping bombs. 

WERE YOU BOMBED IN THE CAMP? 

The camp was never struck with bombs but a lot 
landed close to the camp. Several times, after an 
air raid that took place inside the city, we went out 
out into the courtyard and picked up bomb fragments. 

WHAT DID YOU THINK ABOUT ALL THE WELCOME HOME 
STUFF- -WHEN YOU WERE RELEASED- -ALL THE EXTRAVAGANZAS 
THAT NIXON PUT ON? 

I don't think we really rated that. I appreci- 
ated the efforts of the people who were sincerely 
happy to have us back since we were gone a long time. 
But as far as the efforts to build up the POWs as 
heroes, I just don't think it Was appropriate. To 
make a hero out of someone, you have to have a just 
cause said I don't think we had that sort of situa- 
tion in Vietnam. I don't think that anyone who went 
over there was a hero because the cause was not her- 
oic. 

WHY DO YOU THINK THAT THE NIXON ADMINISTRATION 
TRIED TO BUILD YOU UP AS HEROES? 

Well I think they were in a fairly bad position. 
The war Was unpopular and they needed something to 
re-enforce the popularity. 

WHY DO YOU THINK COLONEL GUY DECIDED TO CHARGE 
THE EIGHT OF YOU? 

I think basically it was because we weren't 
trying to hide the fact that we were opposed to the 
war, unlike a lot of people who may have had feelings 
in that direction but weren't willing to state them 
publicly. 

I think most guys felt that just being a pri- 
soner, they had been through enough. When the time 
came for them to be free, they wanted to be free 
and they didn't want to be hassled. 

THEY FELT IF THEY SPOKE OUT AGAINST THE WAR 
BEFORE THEIR RELEASE, THEY WOULD BE IN TROUBLE? 

Yes . I know that to be true of a number of 
people that I talked to. In fact, some even went to 
the extent of putting on a false sense of patriotism 
<r superpatriotism. "I wouldn't think of saying any- 
thing against my country's involvement in Vietnam"-- 
so that people would say, "Oh, yeah,, this guy's OK." 

SO YOU THINK THAT HAPPENED MORE OFTEN THAN SOME- 
ONE WHO WAS PRO- WAR MAKING AN ANTI-WAR STATEMENT? 

Generally I would say so. The question of an- 
ti-war statements was raised in an editorial in one 
of my hometown newspapers- -whether we were damaging 
our effort over there by making those statements. 

Now we were charged with collaborating with the en- 
emy arid all that. But the way I feel, according 
to that theory, whether a person is opposed to the 
war or not, if he toade an anti-war statement, he 
jeopardized the government's position. If they were 
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going by the rules the military established, I think 
it was extremely unfair to pick out certain indiv- 
iduals because they believed in what they were do- 
ing as opposed to individuals who did it but now 
say they don't believe in what they were doing or 
that they were forced into doing it. 

Let's say I supported the war- -if I was con- 
vinced that our involvement was justified, there 
would have been no way that I would have done any- 
thing for the Vietnamese. I think anyone that says, 
"Well I supported the war but I could only take so 
much and then I finally made a statement so they ; ’ 
would get off my back"--to me they're on awful shaky 
ground. In effect, what they're saying is, "I sup- 
port my government to a point where my ass is on 
the line. But when my ass is on the line, later for 
the government." 

WERE YOU EVER TORTURED? 

No I wasn't, 

DID YOU EVER HEAR ABOUT ANYONE ELSE BEING TOR- 
TURED? , 

I read stories in the newspapers since I've been 
home. I've never had any personal contact with it 
over there . 

THE STORIES ABOUT THE TORTURE AND BRUTALITY AND 
HOSTILITY OF THE VIETNAMESE PEOPLE TOWARDS THE PRI- 
SONERS, WHERE DID THESE STORIES COME FROM? 

The guys who were captured in 1965-66, I heard 
that they had had it a lot rougher. I don't doubt 
that they might have been mistreated to a certain 
degree, say in the case of a pilot who's shot down 
and lands near a village that had been bombed for 
3 or 4 years. I would be hostile too. 

But I would hate to think what would happen if 
a North Vietnamese bomber pilot ever went down in a 
city in the U.S.--he probably wouldn't last five min- 
utes. I don't think there would be any way the 
people would turn him over to the military--it just 
wouldn't happen. 

WHAT DID YOU DO TO PASS THE TIME WHILE YOU 
WERE A PRISONER? 

We told each other about everything we had ev- 
er done in our lives, about our growing up and the 
places we lived, friends, high school days and stuff 
like that. 

We would tell movies to each other. It was a 
good time-consuming thing. Two or three years af- 
ter I was captured, I would remember a movie I had 
seen and I hadn't remembered before. Jokes ran out 
real fast because you only know so many jokes and 
that's it. Pretty soon everybody in the room has 
heard them all. 

The last couple of years we had games to play 
--chess, cards, checkers. 


that were published in English, also novels from 
the Soviet Union. We read magazines and newspapers 
from the Soviet Union and China as well as the ones 
that were printed in Vietnam and quite a lot of 
U'S anti-war literature. 

There were several occasions when we were al- 
lowed to go out from camp to visit the area. We 
passed through areas that were bombed and saw a lot 
of destruction but the trips were never purposely 
to see an area that was bombed. Basically what we 
did was go to museums and pagodas. We went to the 
Historical Museum, the Revolutionary Museum, the 
National Theater, the circus and Reunification Park. 

DID THE READING YOU DID CHANGE YOUR MIND ABOUT 
THINGS OR WERE YOU ALREADY CONVINCED? 

It helped. When I put the reading together 
with the things I saw when I was in South Vietnam, 
it was a lot more convincing. Basically, reading 
Vietnamese history helped us understand the people 
a little better and what they've lived through, 
particularly during the time the French were in 
Vietnam--the 80-90 years they occupied the country. 

DID THE VIETNAMESE EVER TALK TO THE POWS ABOUT 
THE I HISTORY OF VIETNAM? 

Yes. Not regularly--once, three times a month 
and then not again for seven months. There were times 
we would go over and talk to the camp commander and 
there were times we would have classes. 

WHAT WOULD HAPPEN WHEN A POW WOULD DISAGREE WITH 
ONE OF THE VIETNAMESE? 

Arguments along political lines didn't occur 
too often. The Vietnamese would ask you one or two 
questions about politics and when you couldn't answer 
the question, even incorrectly, they would assume 
right away that you didn't know anything about 
their position so there was no sense in even talking 
abouti it . 

I think they felt that even if a person didn't 
understand the war completely, that given the situa- 
tion they were in, eventually they would become 
cohscious enough to think about it when they got 
back , 

Sometimes they would tell you something or give 
you something to read and you'd say "OK, that's fine. 

I don't know whether to believe you or not. What 
I've got to do when I get home is see what my side 
of the story is from my government." That was a 
stock response-- I used it for about two years," 

"It finally dawned on me that I had lived in 
the United States for 20 years and I had heard my 
side of the story. I saw what we were doing the year 
Hwas in the south, as opposed to what we said we 
were doing. Once I heard the other side of the story 
Ilhad a more or less complete picture and I was able 
to make a judgement. 


WHERE DID YOU GET THE CHECKERS, CHESS AND CARDS? 

The Vietnamese gave them to us , Mostly though 
we read. For the last two years, they kept us fair- 
ly well-supplied with books. One of the last 
books I read over there was The Godfather . 

WHAT OTHER KINDS OF THINGS DID YOU READ? 

We read a lot of American and Vietnamese books 
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WHAT KINDS OF THINGS WERE YOU TAUGHT ABOUT 
VIET NAM IN BASIC TRAINING? 

We had a couple of classes in what they call eo 
counter-insurgency. One of the things they taught 
us was when you have an insurgent movement, it has 
to have popular support in order to survive. When I 
got i to Vietnam, I found out that there had been an 
insurgent movemen t there sinceol944. — It pu z zled me_ 
July 18. 1973 more.... 


because the Americans were saying the 'Viet Cong 
didn't have any support among the people, that they 
were using terror tactics. So I asked myself how was 
it that this guerilla movement could survive so long 
without any popular support? 

WHAT OTHER KINDS OF THINGS DID YOU SEE IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM. THAT INFLUENCED YOUR OPINION? 

One was the way the American troops who were 
supposedly defending freedom or helping to bring 
freedom to Vietnam acted towards the Vietnamese. 

They acted more like conquerers than liberators. 

The Vietnamese's attitude toward the Americans 
was generally semi-hostile or at best passive. There 
was no one leaning out of the window throwing flowers 
at the GIs or anything like that. 

I saw 4 or 5 student demonstrations when I 
was there. In fact one time I was going to the PX 
in Cholon and we drove right through one. They 
were definately hostile. 

WHAT WERE YOUR VIEWS ABOUT THE WAR BY THE TIME 
YOU WERE CAPTURED? 

I couldn't really say I was opposed to the war 
but there was Si lot of doubt in my mind. I didn't , 
have the time to actually sit down and put all these 
things together- -things I saw and things Inexperienced 
I hadn't met up with people with anti-war feelings, 

I hadn't heard their opinions and naturally I hadn't 
heard the Vietnamese side of the story. 

WHEN YOU WERE A PRISONER, WHAT DID YOU' "THINK 
ABOUT AMERICAN ANTI-WAR DEMONSTRATIONS? 


Basically I thought they were doing the right 
thing but I thought that probably there were a lot 
of people who didn't understand the Vietnamese side. 
This was one of the reasons why I decided I had to 
try to communicate with the people in the States by 
making statements and radio broadcasts. I did it not 
only to show that I felt they were doing the right 
thing by demonstrating against the war, but also I 
hoped to tell them something more than what they ... j 
knew so they would work harder at it. 

I also felt that people should understand that 
to be truly against the war you have to support the 
Vietnamese, there's no way you can get around it. 
Bec au se if you really understand what is taking place 
In Vietnam you understnad that we have come over there 
against their will and they in fact are fighting for 
the things that our country is supposed to be based . 
on--the right for people to decide their own future, 
to have their own independence. 

That's the thing, there are a lot of people 
who don't support the Vietnamese but say they're 
opposed tot the war. They don't think we should be 
in Vietnam but at the same time they tend to think 
in terms of North Vietnam invading South Vietnam. 

But you can't speak of being opposed to the war and 
speak of "North Vietnamese agression" in the same 
breath. 

North Vietnam and South Vietnam are not two 
separate countries' — it's one country which was par- 
titioned because o£ the 1954 Geneva Agreement ® The 
reason it is still divided today is because of our 
interference in their internal affairs. It's not 
anything they would have done themselves because if — _ 
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it was up to them, their country would have been 
reunified a long time ago. 

In my statement I tried to explain the things 
I had come to understand about the war- -about how 
we got involved in the war, why we shouldn't be, 
ti© fact that we were supporting an unpopular regime, 
a military dictatorship. 

SO THAT'S WHY YOU MADE THOSES STATEMENTS. . . 

That had a lot to do with it but also because 
I feel when you believe in something, that you should 
do something about it. If you see something that 
you feel is wrong, I think you have a moral obliga- 
tion not only to yourself but to the society you live 
in to correct it. I felt by demonstrating my opposi- 
tion to the war, I would hasten the day when we would 
leave . 

DID YOU REALIZE THAT WHEN YOU MADE STATEMENTS, 
SOME PEOPLE OVER HERE WOULD SAY YOU WERE BEING 
COERCED TO DO IT? 

I did occasionally but I felt there were 
enough people in the States who were at least be- 
ginning to question our involvement in Vietnam who 
wouldn't look at it that way. They might feel that 
"He*' s', in a better position to know than we are, be- 
cause he's actually over there." 

I felt that I was in a unique position. I had 
lived in the United States for 20 years, I participate 
pated in the war in South Vietnam and then suddenly 
I was on the other side of the fence . I was viewing 
everything from the position of the NLF when I lived 
with the guerillas in the jungle and then when I went 
to the North and I saw how the people lived there. 

1 think it was an opportunity that very few 
people had-to view the war from both sides and see 
how it affected people on both sides. 

YOU TALKED AT A PRESS CONFERENCE ABOUT HOW 
YOUR FATHER CHANGED HIS FEELINGS ABOUT THE WAR WHEN 
HE HEARD ABOUT THE WAW ACTION IN WASHINGTON IN 1971, 
DEWEY CANYON III, WHEN THE VETS THREW THEIR MEDALS 
ON THE CAPITAL STEPS. . 

He told me when he watched on television how 
tie veterans were throwing back the medals they re- 
ceived for duty in Vietnam, it raised a feig question 
in his mind. He had to ask himself, "Well these guys 
were there, what was it they saw, it must have been 
something that the people back home don't know. They 
must have been pretty strongly opposed totthe war 
tOodo what they did." , 

American troops in any war we've taken part in 
have never done that. But at the same time; there 
wasn't ever so much question as to our involvement 
in a foreign war as there was with Vietnam. 
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"The three Indochinese peoples are winning this 
war together. We blame ourselves for not yet taking 
Phnom Penh, but it is certain thtit one day we will 
tike Phnom Penh, as will our Vietnamese companions 
take Saigon. Because, when they will be in Saigon and 
we in Phnom Penh, only then will there no longer be 
an Indochina problem. This is the last barrier we 

have to overcome." Prince Norodom Sihanouk mthe 
nave y magazine Politique Hebdo , 

July 18, 1973 ^December 16, 1971. 

“ ' more . . . . . 



3 PORTUGUESE WOMEN WRITERS TO FACE TRIAL FOR 
VIOLATING '’PUBLIC MORALS AND GOOD CUSTOMS" 

LIBERATION News Service 

LISBON, Pottugal (iflS) — In June of 1972,:.three 
feminist writers were arrested by the Portuguese 
Committee of Censureship and charged with committing 
alii outrage to public morals and good customs*" The 
three -- Maria Isabel Barreno, Maria Teresa Horta, 
and Maria Velho da Costa — are authors of Novas 
Carta Por tuguese (New Portuguese Letters), a 400- 
page book of essays, stories and poetry that has been 
banned by the Portuguese government. 

The three women face trial in October. If con- 
victed, they could spend anywhere from two tof six 
years in jail. 

New Portug uese Letters , published in Lisbon in 
pril, 1972, talks about women 1 s loneliness and 
isolation, the exploitation of their sexuality and 
the denial of their own fulfillment. Its fifteen 
fictional letters, along with poems, essays and man- 
ifestos, deal with rape, prison and sadistic abortion. 
The book discusses women's political and economic 
condition, religion, adultery, madness and suicide. 

A month after its publication, two thirds of the 
original printing of 3000 copies had been sold. It 
was then that the 'government of Premier Marcello 
Caetano cracked down. Officials invoked a new law 
making writers criminally responsible for their 
work if the censors, who pronounce judgement only 
after publications voice objections. Premier Caetano 
billed the new press law as a transitional step 
between tie strict censorship enforced by former 
Premier Salazar and the pre§s -freedom that Caetano 
premised when he took power in 1968. 

New Portuguese Letters was banned under the new 
law, ahd the threewomen wereatrdsted. They were 
later freed on $600 bail each. 

The idea for New Portuguese Letters originated 

Maria Teres a Horta, whose earlier book of poems, 
Minha Senhore de Him" (My Lady of Me) was banned in 
1971. In a recent Portuguese anthology published in 
England, her "poetry was described as expressing a 
"refreshingly open femirtine assertiveness." Accord- 
xng to Jonathan Griffin, a leading English translator 
of Portuguese literature, nothing would have happened 
if the material had been written by a man. Marian 
Horta is ill with tuberculosis — one reason the 
trfal has been delayed — and fears for her life 
should she be jailed. 


or Saudi Arabia. 

I say: 

Indirectly , in America , as in many other 
countries, the law protects a strange kind of 
"death penalty" applicable to women who deny 
the law the ^control" of their own bodies, 
leading them thus to illegal abortions. "It 
is estimated that between two thousand and five 
thousand women die every year for this reason" 
in Amarica. 

I ask: 

What happens to the five thousand or two 
thousand men that impregnate these two thous- 
and or five thou sandi .women’dea d in America 
every year? 

I say: 

In Portugal, the majority of women are 
not only and simply "slaves" of men, but act 
out, "cheerfully," with conviction, their 
role of woman -ob ject, and it is not necessary 
to be adulterous to be "stoned," to be annihil- 
ated... It iscenough that she emerges and 
speaks as "a man." 

Together with the French Mouvement de Liberation 
des Femmes (Women's Liberation Movement), the trans- 
ators of New P ortuguese Letters held a press con- 
ference in Paris on May 21 to denounce the action 
of the Portuguese government in suppressing the 
book and arresting its authors. And there have 
been demonstrations of support for the three women 
in France, Italy, England, Belgium and Finland. 

In the United States, sixty women demonstrated 
on July 3 in front of the Portuguese consulate lo- 
cated in the Bank of American building in Los Ang- 
eles. Similar actions have taken place in New York, 
Boston, Washington and Houston, with women carry* 
ing signs reading, "Free Qur Portuguese Sisters," 
Boycott Portuguese Products," and "None of Us is 
Free Till All of Us Are Free." 

In October when thettrial begins, more demon- 
strations are planned by the New Portuguese Letters 
Association, a gimp that grew out of the First In- 
ternational Feminist Planning Conference held June 
1-4 in Cambridge, Mass, and sponsored by NOW. 

Many women active in protesting the arrest of 
the three Portuguese women be 2eve that the same kind 
of suppression could develop in the United States 
under the Supreme Court ruling in June that permits 
materials to be judged obscene according to local 
standards. 


A copy of the book appeared in Paris in May, 
1973. There, Gilda Grillo, a member of a Latin 
American Feminist group and of the expatriate chap- 
ter of NOW (National Organization for Women), and 
Faith Gillespie, an American member of Paris NOW, 
translated sections of the work into French and 
English. 

The following translated passage was written 
by a fictional woman named Juana: 

I say: 

The adulterous woman is still stoned to 
death in Afganistan and Saudi Arabia. 

I ask: 

Is the adulterous man stoned in Afganistan 
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ihe Westside Women's Center in Los Angeles has 
already felt the effect of that ruling. Seventeen 
printers have refused to reproduce an issue of their 
newspaper, Sister , because they believe it to be 
pornographic. It contains a set of photographs on 
vaginal self-examination. 


Judith Meuli, demonstrating in front of the 
Portuguese circulate, told the Los AngeleaeTimes, 
That could mean the courts, which by the way are 
usually all male, could decide feminist literature 
is pornographic. W e won't be able to publish any 
of our works 


Claudia Dreifus, a wtiter and feminist, put it 
this way at a press conference called by American 

(CONTINUED ON THE INSIDE FRONT COVER 'I 
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[Note to Editors; See packet #524 for story and 
photo to go with this story.] 

FORMER CIA OFFICIAL ATTACKS NIXON'S NOMINEE; 

LABELS COLBY "AN UNCONTROLLABLE AGENT" 

WASHINGTON (LNS)— A former head of espionage 
activities in South Vietnam for the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency has supplied memos and other docu- 
ments showing that William Colby, Nixon's nominee 
as CIA director, slanted intelligence data, sub- 
mitted misinformation and allowed U.S. funds to be 
used to rig the 1961 election in South Vietnam. 

Ngo Dinh Diem, who got 90% of the vote in that 
election, was later assassinated in a CIA-staged 
coup . 

Paul Sakwa, who was chief of covert activities 
in Vietnam from 1959 to 1961, supplied the Infor- 
mation to the Senate Armed Services Committee, which 
is considering Colby's nomination. Despite Sakwa's 
documentation and many letters that the Committee 
has received in the last few weeks critical of the 
CIA, acting Chairman Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) said 
he did not think that Colby's approval would be 
delayed. 

When Colby's nomination was first announced 
on May 10, many people reasoned that with q 30- 
year; veteran of clandestine intelligence work in 
charge of the agency, the ClA would have an even 
freer hand than it has now. * 

Sakwa's charges certainly don't ease those 
fears. In a statement to the Committee he explained 
that "Since It Is (Jiff I cutty if not impossible, for 
the Congress to judge the qualifications of a co- 
vert operator" he would provide documents re- 

lating to Colby's activities. 

According to Sakwa's statement, "Mr. Colby is 
an uncontrollable agent, he slanted intelligence, 
submitted misinformation, and permitted United 
States funds to be used in rigging the 1 96 1 election 
in South Vietnam, whi le he was Saigon chief of 
station." Sakwa explained that though foreign in- 
telligence agencies knew that the 1961 election was 
rigged, Colby reported optimistically that "it 
was clear the President [Diem] won a solid majority 
everywhere on his own merits." 

Besides memos, Sakwa presented the committee 
with file numbers of classified messages between 
Washington and Saigon. He explained that he had 
made many complaints about CIA policy in South 
Vietnam during his stay there, but added that they 
were not taken seriously. He copied the file num- 
bers when he left the agency in 1962 for a two year 
stint in the State Department. He left Government 
service In 1964 and is now a consultant. 

Colby returned to Vietnam in the late 60's to 
head the infamous Operation Phoenix which, accord- 
ing to the Saigon government's own figures, mur- 
dered over 50,000 men, women and children who were 
"suspected communists" and imprisoned another 
100,000 people. Robert W, Komer, who preceeded Colby 
as head of Phoenix, described him as an "absolutely 
committed hard-line Vietnam -veteran ," a man to whom 
the ends of the agency justify any means. 
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NEW MEXICO'S MANZAN0 MOUNTAIN; 

"LARGEST NUCLEAR WEAPONS STOCKPILE SITE IN THE WORLD" 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. (LNS)--Just over a year ago 
l6-year-old Steven Rivera was electrocuted by a 
7200 volt fence surrounding what was formerly called 
the Manzano Army Base. The friend who was with him 
said that they had just been "walking around out 
there ." 

After Steven's death the FBI and the Air Force 
Office of Special investigation conducted a full- 
scale Investigation of his friend, to see, in the 
words of the Albuquerque Journal, "if there was a 
breach of security" by the two sixteen year olds. 

What is behind the four large security fences 
which surround the Manzano base southeast of Albuquer- 
que? Roger RapOport, author of the book The Great 
American Bomb Machine , states that "this is probably 
the largest nuclear weapons stockpile site in the 
world." But the Air Force, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (AEC) , and the Army, which formerly watched 
over the area, won't say. 

On November 18, 1 957 > the Albuquerque Journal 
reported that Manzano 's 3 e> 000 acres constitute a 
"classified storage area" and that it "was pointed 
out in recent Congressional hearings that Manzano is 
one of the storage places for atomic weapons." Ac- 
cording to the Journal article, the site was built 
In 1949 and it wasn't until 1955 that employees were 
allowed to say they worked there. 

In April, 1971, when Manzano Base was absorbed 
by Sandta Labs and Kirtland Air Force Base, a Journal 
article pointed out that "Manzano functions have 
long been rumored to involve storage and maintenance 
of nuclear weapons. . .DNA [Defense Nuclear Agency] 
personnel will continue its management functions at 
Manzano as a 'tenant organization.'" 

In March, 1 969 > Empire magazine interviewed a 
Sandia official who was taking the reporter on the 
tour of the labs. "'See that mountain over there,' 
he said, pointing to the range behind the plant. 
'They've got It riddled with tunnels and concrete 
roads. That's where they store some of our H-bombs . 

In the years since Hiroshima, $30 billion has 
been spent on nuclear Weapons research, development, 
testing and stockpiling. 

Recently the AEC admitted to disposing of about 
660 pounds of plutonium since 1943 into 14 deep 
trenches on the AEC's Hanford Reservation — the west's 
largest nuclear disposal located in Hanford, Wash- 
ington. Plutonium is the most toxic, carcinogenic 
substance known to exist. Over the past several years 
there have been fires, explosions, leaks and nuclear 
reactor accidents at Hanford yet the AEC continues 
to minimize the dangers of nuclear energy and weapons 
and to lobby for their wider use. 

"Two hundred and fifty people watching;a mountain 
[Manzano] with four fences, one 7200 volts, is a bit 
suspicious," writes Seer's Catalogue, Albuquerque's 
alternative paper, in a recent issue. "The danger 
that one Albuquerque teenager died from may be much 
greater than we think." 
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FEDERAL COURT DECLARES INDIAN PREFERENCE 
IN BIA HIRING UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

SEER'S Catalogue/LIBERATION News Service 

"If the government wants to break its contract 
with the Indian people^ then it should give us our 

land back J — Gerald Wilkinson , Director 

of the National Indian Youth Center 

ALBUQUERQUE (LNS) — In June of this year, a pan- 
el oft. three federal judges in Albuquerque ordered a 
halt to the policy of Indian preference in the hir- 
ing and promotion practices at the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) and the Indian Health Service (IHS) . 


leadership. It keeps the Indian people divided 
and subservient. 

"And now they are after our land and our v/ 
water," said Wilkinson, referring to the current 
grab by oil, coal and development companies for 
Indian resources. "The Indians are sitting on 
the best land and water resources in the South- 
west and the White Man wants it." 

He said that the energy crisis was going 
to hurt the Indian worst of all , pointing to 
the devastation of the Indian land near Four 
Corners, New Mexico and the strip mining of tri- 
bal land in Montana and the Dakotas. 


The suit against thelBreference Policy, filed 
in U.S. District Court by four non- Indian employees 
of the BIA, charged that the policy violated the 
Civil Rights Act by discriminating in favor of Indians. 

According to Gerald Wilkinson, director of the 
National Indian Youth Center (NIYC), the policy of 
Indian preference in Indian agencies dates back to 
1882. In addition, the Wheeler-Howard Act of 1934 
ruled that the "BIA was to be a service predominatly 
in the hands of the Indian people." 

Tjtyis preference policy was reaffirmed on June 
23, 1972 by the Interior Secretary Rogers Morton in 
a Department regulation which states that when two or 
more qualified candidates are available for hiring 
or promotion, preference shall be given to the Indian. 

"First of all, while the preference policy has 
been in existence for a long time, it has frever been 
carried out, never been implemented," said Gerald 
Wilkinson in an interview with SEER'S Catalogue, Al- 
buquerque's alternative paper. 

Currently the BIA is 57 percent Indian, but al- 
though a majority in the agency, fndi'ans are in no 
way in control. In employment levels GS 1 to 7 (the 
lowest positions), noted Wilkinson, Indians make up 
67 percent of those employed; however in grades 8 to 
12, 80 percent of the employees are non-Indian; in 
GS 13, fl percent are non- Indian, and in grades 14 
and over (the highest positions) 86 percent of those 
employed are non-Indian. 

"Only naked discrimination can account for these 
figures," said Wilkinson. And without the preference 
policy, things can only get worse. 

Wilkinson, a Cherokee, feels that the Bureau 
should be all Indian. "The Government executed an a- 
greeroent and a treaty with the Indians at the point 
of a gun and in exchange the government obligated it- 
self to provide certain services such as educational 
and medical care to the Indiansnations and to guar- 
antee them a limited form of sovereignty." 

"The BIA controls all aspects <S£ Indian life in 
the Albuquerque area," explained Wilkinson. "Walter 
Olson, who of course is Anglo, runs the BIA in the 
Albuquerque area like an empire."" 

One of the main powers of the BIA, according to 
Wilkinson, lies in the control over the large dis- 
cretionary funds it has to distribute to the tribes 
and pueblos. The Tribal Chairmen have to come to Ol- 
son to ask for scholarship money,, community develop- 
ment money and the poverty funds. "This breeds weak 
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"Its a conflict of interest problem here," 
explained Wilkinson. "While the BIA is the 
largest agency in the Interior Department it is 
also the least powerful. The BIA has to compete 
with the more powerful agencies like Reclamation, 
Forestry, and Mines whose activities threaten 
Indian resources and the continued existence 
of the Indian people." 

The National Indian "Youth ICouncil consid- 
ers it paradoxical that in the recent court 
decision the Civil Rights Act was used to subr 
vert the civil rightssof the American Indian. 

The Council feels that "Unless the BIA can be- 
come as the Wheeler-Howard Act states, 'A ser- 
vice predominatly in the hands of Indains ,' we 
cannot gain self-determination and a rightful 
place in American society." 

In their statement, the NIYC cites a report 
by Congressman Arnold Olsen of Montana who says, 

"It has now been shown statistically that the 
BIA has systematically discriminated against 
those it has a mission to serve. Is it any won- 
der that We Indians rank the lowest of any group 
on any poverty statistic one could name."' 

— 30 -- 
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GOLD TOO EXPENSIVE FOR TEETH, BUT NOT DENTT'STS^BOCKETS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The skyrocketing world price 
of gold has been giving financial aches to dentists 
all over the country. The reason — the price of 
dental gold has risen by 20$, and the cost of recon- 
structing teeth has gone up about 30# since gold ■?= 
started its rise a year ago. 

Dental gold is an alloy containing platinum, 
palladium and silver . as rn we libuaia gold . thiol icpUnlber act 
the high price of the metal, a Philadelphia firm, 
Codesco Inc,, has ecme up with a substitute — Den- 
ti Ilium, an iron-chromium alloy. The manufacturer, 
reports Business Weik. , claims that Dentillium is 
cheaper, stronger and lighter than dental gold, and 
is lless heat-conductive, producing fewer painful 
twinges when a cold martini follows a hot hors-d'oeuvre 

But given the rising cost of everything in the 
United States, including the cost of (dental care , one 
dental manufacturer admits, "we can't say whether the 
consumer will ever feel the cost savings." 
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[Note to editors: See packet #512 and #521 for more 
background on pesticides and graphics] 

PESTICIDE SAFEGUARDS EASED BY LABOR DEPT. 

BUT COURT BLOCKS IMPLEMENTATION ANYWAY 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--On July 13 emergency controls 
covering the use of several highly toxic agricul- 
tural pesticides were to have gone Into effect. But- 
three days before, the U.$. Court of Appeals In New 
Orleans, acting on a petition from ffnglt and vege- 
table grower associations, ordered an Indefinite’ 
stay oh carrying out the new controls designed to 
protect the country's farmworkers. 

The court ruling was not the first time that 
the proposed pesticide controls have been sabotaged. 
The initial regulation, set up by the Labor Depart- 
ment's Occupational Safety and Health Administration, 
covered the use of 21 organophosphatenpesticides 
used on seven crops—apples , peaches, tobacco, grapes, 
lemons, oranges and grapefruit. 

These rules would not have banned the pesti- 
cides' use, but would have establ I shed minimum 
waiting times fon workers before th^ were allowed 
to re-enter a field that had been sprayed with the 
toxi c chemi cals . 

However, the standards were challenged by, 
among others, the Florida Peach Growers Association, 
and the Labor Department quickly backed down. In 
a June 14 press statement the department said that 
"a careful review suggested some modifications and 
clarifications seem to be necessary." 

They then slashed the list of |1 organophos- 
phates to 12 and also reduced the minimum waiting 
time for those chemi cals sti 1 1 being regulated. 

The growers argued that the nine pesticides cut 
from the list had only been proven toxic to animals, 
but not yet to humans. 

The new modified list of pesticides was "the 
absolute minimum" according to the Labor Department, 
but just as It was to go Into effect, the court 
order was issued. 

Organophosphates befongLtoonac.&liass of chemicals 
f i rstj developed in Nazi Germany for use as nerve 
gas. An organophosphate attacks the nervous system 
by suppressing blood enzymes which help regulate 
the bbdy's nerve impulses. When absorbed through 
the skin or ingested, an organophosphate polsonS 
rapidly. 

take for example the case of a young farmworker 
In Florida mentioned in statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. He 
died ’^fter eating a sandwich in the field without 
washing his hands. The state board of health later 
attributed the cause of death to Parathion [one 
of thfe 12 organophosphates scheduled to be regula- 
ted] poisoning even though the crop he was working 
on hal not been sprayed for 22 days. 

Low Te vein exposures to organophosphates 
create chronic eye irritations, nausea, cramps, de- 
pression, and chronic fatigue. If exposure Is stop- 
ped, the patient usually recovers. But the long 
term effects of chronic exposure to organophosphate 
poisoning remain unknown. 

Each year chemical pesticides in t he U.S are 
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responsible for thousands of cases of disability 
and death. Yet most' cases are never even reported. 

"Almost every farmworker I have spoken to," 
explained T. Michael Foster of the South Florida 
Migrant Legal Service Program, "has been sprayed 
or covered wi th chemicals whl ie working in the 
fields. Some have become ill themselves. Others 
have known about the unexplained convulsions re- 
sulting fn death that follow exposure to the poisons 
used in farming." 

In arguing for the court to stop the implemen- 
tation of the pesticide controls, the growers said 
thattbhe pesticides did not represent a grave danger 
to workers who, they claimed, were adequately 
protected by farming practices. 

Although there are some federal standards al- 
ready on the books, they are rarely enforced. 
Farmworkers coming tn contact with pesticides 
often have no place to wash their hands, recently 
sprayed fields are not marked, waiting periods 
after spraying are not observed, and medical care 
is not available. 

But while violations of these federal standards 
threaten the health of farmworkers, the Department 
of Agriculture (USDA) continues to deliver huge 
agricultures 1 subsidies to growers who regularly 
ignore health laws. For Instance, on duly 27, 1970, 
California Rural Legal Assistance unsuccessfully 
petitioned USDA to cut off payments to 30 agri- 
cultural growers who received subsidies of $7.1 
million in 1 969 while violating these laws. 

"It's astounding," said worker-safety advo- 
cate Jerome Gordon before a Senate Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor tn August of 1969, "to compare 
the USDA spending of over $180 million on pesticide- 
related research, while al locating less than 
$160,000 annually for pesticide safety and not 
including farmworkers in any of the [research] 
programs. 

Currently Congress is considering farm legis- 
lation which, among other things, would transfer 
the responsi bi 1 i ty for safeguarding the health 
and safety of farmworkers from the Labor Depart- 
ment to the Agriculture Department. 

Given the USDA's keen interest in farm pro- 
duction and profits rather than the welfare of 
farmworkers, it is no wonder that organizations 
representing farmworkers are opposing the switch. 

And,; unless the court order is lifted, the 
proposed emergency pesticide controls are dead. 
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Having come through three decades to where 
I will not settle for less than I deserve, 
will not long for the past nor compromise the 
present, 

and insist on giving as much as I expect, 

I find the personal options narrowed 
to the needle of my eye. 

by Robin Morgan from Monster— 

Poems by Robin Morgan , Random House and 
Vintage Books, 1972. 
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WHEN THE COMPANY DRAINS THE POOL, 

IT’S "EVERY r GIRL 1- ' FOR HERSELF" 

We the Pe op le / L I BERAT I ON News Service 

[A longer version of the following story , 
written anonymously by a woman who works for a large 
paper company in central Wisconsin , first appeared 
if 1 ftte the People > an alternative newspaper published 
in Madison , Wisconsin. The name of the paper com- 
pany has been changed to "F-B" so that no one 's gob 
will be endangered. ] 

I've worked five years at F-B as a secretary. 

I got my job there right out of high school and it 
seemed like a pretty big deal then. I could buy 
clothes , later I got a car, and there was enough 
money left over to give my mother. She's been work- 
ing as a janitor since my father left us, supporting 
five kids. Besides, I had a white-collar job -- I 
thought I was getting out of the trap, the drudgery 
my mother went through every day. 

I didn't think I was a terrific secretary, but 
I knew they thought I was, kind of good-looking, and 
I worked hard to be efficient and pldasant in the 
office . 

After a while, the job lost some' of its glam- 
our. Having a little cash at the end of a monfh 
didn't seem so incredible affer all the work I put 
in. And it was pretty boring, sitting at the type- 
writer all day, letter after letter. 


would float around our desks looking us over -- 
not to see how fast we could type or how we handled 
thenorders -- just staring at our clothes and 
bodies, measuring ouf stiff, forced smiles, adding 
up our attractions as ornaments to their positions. 

We were all outraged, but scared too, and the 
tens ion sr'ro se /very fast. We had been kind of close 
before, but now it was a matter of survival, every 
'girl' for herself. 

The older women were most threatened and began 
to be snide and hostile to the younger secretaries. 
The younger women, especially the unmarried ones, 
started lording over their better chances. Each 
of us would cut down someone else to make ourselves 
feel more secure. The men found this very amusing. 

We all felt terrible -- we knew we were in the 
same boat, we knew our friends and co-workers were 
.going to suffer, that we could only gain at each 
other's expense. And we knew that it was the com- 
pany's decision, not ours, that made things that 
way. 

I felt particularly bad because I could see 
there were otherpsecretaries who needed their jobs 
more than I did. Sure, I didn't know what I would 
do if I lost my job -- there were lay-offs all over 
town and things would be a lot tougher for my mother 
without my income . But at least I was young enough 
to have a chance at another job and I didn't have 
kids of my own to support . 


I began noticing a few little things. It 
bugged me that the men would always askome about 
my love life, or pat me on the shoulder and say, 
don't Worry, you'll get your man. I was 20 years 
old, and for God's sake, so what if I'd been 30, it 
was still nonecof their business. 

The bosses would joke about our stupidity — 
or our figures -- and then pass on all the work they 
couldn't handle and expect a grateful, starry-eyed 
smile on top of it. 

Still, I thought F-B was a pretty good place 
to work. We didn't have a union or anything, but 
there were some fringe benefits, although most of 
the: ibenef its were for the management. 

They talked a lot about the F-B "family" and 
looking out for our welfare. That made me feel / 
kind of secure, I guess, and even lucky. Besides, 
when you came-right down to it, where was I going 
to get a job that was any different. 

Things changed pretty suddenly for me last 
February when they s'tarted lay-offs at F-B. All 
the secretaries thought the researchers and the 
lower management had it bad, until we found out 
what they had in store for us. 

fhe official policy: all secretaries and e 

clerks were put in a pool and the remaining manage- 
ment, all male, could each pick one of us to stay 
on. There was absolutely no priority given for 
skills or seniority. In my department, six out of 
14 would keep their jobs. The rest would be laid 
off. 


By May it was all over. The older, married, 
less 'attractive' women lost their jobs. I have 
mine for three more months but nothing is certain 
after that. 

But people lost more than their jobs. The 
women who stayed on lost an atmosphere of friendship 
and cooperation. We aren't even talking to each 
other any more except on business. We lost our 
solidarity and self-respect by letting the manage- 
meftt divide us* and then by dividing ourselves by 
jealousy and competition for the favor of the men 
who got to choose. 


And I lost a few illusions. I saw what F-B 
really thought about women. It's insulting, but 
you can get used to the everyday remarks about being 
dumb or sexy. But when they put all the 'girls' 
into a pool to be picked over like cattle, like 
slaves -- when it's company policy that your real 
qualifications are being^good- looking, young, or 
how well you play up to men -- then you figure out 
how all the sexism and discrimination keeps going. 


~ " [SEE GRAPHICS] 
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SPIRIT OF THE LAND:" CUBAN PHOTOS OF VIETNAM 


SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) — "Spirit of the Land" 
combines Cuban photographs with Vietnamese poetry 
and text about U.S. involvement in Vietnam. The 64- 
page booklet, published by Peoples Press, is available 
for a dollar a copy; 65$ for orders of five or more. 
Bookstores can get a 30% discount. 

Write to: Peoples Press, 968 Valencia St., San 

Francisco, CA 94110. Or call: (415) 282-0856. 


The next few weeks were agonizing. The bosses 
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MAJOR U.S. CORPORATIONS LEAD RACE FOR PROFITS IN 
UNDERSEA MINING 

(Editor's note: The information in this story 
was taken from a Pacific News Service article by 
Roger.. Gale.) 

SAN FRANCISCO (PNS/LNS)— Technological advances 
and a lopsided balance of payments have pushed sev- 
eral hugfe American corporations into a new "gold 
rush." This time, though, the fields to be mined are 
several miles below the ocean surface. And the lack 
of international law on open sea mining could turn 
the whole thing into a free-for-all, survival-of- 
the-fittest situation. 

The present leader in the race for undersea 
minerals is recluse billionaire Howard Hughes. Lying 
at anchor in San Francisco is a monstrous hangar- 
like barge, part of a Hughes "mystery fleet. Report- 
edly the fleet will mine the Pacific bottom for 
valuable minerals# 

The fleet will extract the rich deposits of 
manganese, cobalt, copper and nickel which lie as 
far as three miles down. Since the U.S. now imports 
almost 99% of its mapganeseCan essential ingredient 
in steel making), 93% of its cobalt, and 844 of its 
nickel, undersea mining could greatly improve the 
U.S. balance of payments, possibly making the country 
self-sufficient in these areas. 

The existence of the rich mineral nodules be- 
neath the sea has been known for almost 100 years , 
but until now the mining of the seas has been re- 
stricted to relatively shallow shelf areas. Current 
technology, however, now allows i u ^® r ® ea mi ^ g 
take place in depths of up to 16,000 feet. The rich 
mineral nodules are seldom found at less than 12,0 
feet. 

The nodules, small lumps of minerals which take 
thousands of years to form, are made from cores of 
small stones or sharks' teeth, to which minerals 
gradually adhere in minute quantities until they 
reach minable proportions. They are found on the 
deep ocean floors throughout the world but are esp- 
ecially prolific in certain parts of the Pacific. 

Hughes' barge, now being outfitted by Lockheed 
Corporations in a dock surrounded by barbed wire and 
kept under constant surveillance by closed circuit 
television, will be accompanied to its mining grounds 
by the 35,000 ton "Hughes Glomar Explorer. The 
Explorer, a sophisticated oceanographic vessel, will 
use electronic gear on board to "lock" on valuable 
minerals and maintain a steady position over them. 

Then the barge will be submerged beneath the ship 
and its 50 foot wide vacuum cleaner-like suction head 
will be extended up to three miles to the ocean floor. 
The vacuum will then suck up the rich deposits at a 
rate of up to 5,000 tons of minerals a day, which 
will then be brought to the surface for smelting. 

Though the financial investment into the project 
is great, the mining project is not considered a ris 
and is expected to bring a vast fortune to the cof- 
fers of Hughes' new Summa Corporation. Hughes spokes- 
man Dick Hannah in Los Angeles, although reluctant 
to discuss the mystery fleet, confirmed that the 
operation, reported to cost $250 million, is con- 
sidered "economically profitable." 
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At least two other large American corporations, 
Kennecott Copper and Tenneco's Deepsea Ventures, 
are also preparing to begin mining in theinext 
few years. But according to Hannah, "Hughes is ^ 
way ahead of the competition and expects to begin 
testing the new equipment this summer. It may be 
in commercial operation as soon as next year* 
Preliminary mining is expected to take place some- 
where between San Francisco and Hawaii. 

The lure of the vast deposits beneath the^ 
sea has become even more compelling for the United 
States in recent years. The technology to tap 
those resources had probably never been developed 
before because undersea minerals were not needed. 

But now a world-wide copper shortage and the net- 
nationalization of copper mines — including tne 
those of Kennecot Copper — in Chile, have increased 
the apprehension of the National Security Council 
and the Department of Defense about mineral short- 
ages. 

Edward Wenk, former executive secretary of 
the National Council on Marine Resources and En- 
gineering Development, says that there is growing 
governmental concern that the U.S. could face a 
major shortage of vital minerals because of a com- 
bination of diminishing reserves and political 
opposition to the U.S. on the part of Third World 
Nations that supply the U.S. market. U.S. mining 
interests are attempting to cash in on this threat® 

As with any rush for resources or markets, 
the competition will be as high as the stakes. 

A United Nations sponsored Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence scheduled for early 1974 in Santiago, Chile, 
may attempt to limit exploitation of the sea 
bottom until new international law can be devel- 
oped. But until then, the "ocean grab" is a 
free-for-all . 

Louis Sohn of Harvard Law School predicts 
"open international warfard' between the United 
States and other technologically advanced nations, 
especially Japan, if strict international controls 
are not adopted soon. As an illustration,i.;he 
explains , "Assume that an American mining company 
finds a rich area 500 miles off Hawaii and the 
Japanese come along and start mining nearby , 
moving their ships in closer and closer. It's 
an awfully dangerous game." 

Also, the more technologically advanced 
foreign powers will surround smaller countries 
and mine the nearby minerals off their coasts. 

Currently there is no international law to 
determine who has the rights to mine the sea 
beds. A 1958 international convention ruled that 
the continental shelf is part of a coastal nation's 
mineral resources to a depth of about 600 feet. 

But this still leaves 85% of the ocean beds out- 
side national jursidiction. 

Now a number of nations like Peru and Ecuador, 
who for years have had foreign trawlers fishing 
in their coastal waters, are asserting their 
territorial rights to distances of 200 miles or 
more off shore. And the island natfcns of the 
Pacific, including Indonesia, the Philippines 
and the Trust Territory of Micronesia, claim that 
all the water ringed by their islands are ter- 
ritorial w aters. Within thes e boundaries would 
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fall some of the world's most valuable mineral re- 
sources and fishing reserves. 

The United States position , as expressed by 
both Presidents Johnson and Nixon, is that territor- 
ial water should be limited to 12 miles with sea- 
bed rights limited to the present 600-foot depth. 
The rest of the sea would be "internationalized" 
under UN auspices. 

Under this plan, anc international mining can- 
mission, controlled by mining nations, would issue 
permits and collect royalties on mining operations. 
Besides the obvious advantages this plan would give 
the mining nations, Wenk also points out that the 
Defense Department is pushing the plan so that the 
U.S. Navy can patrol as close to foreign shores as 
possible. 

Third World nations are especially concerned 
about the U.S. position since it would deprive them 
of large financial returns from mineral resources. 

In Addition, mineral-producing nations like Zaire 
and Papoa, New Guinea, could be forced into bank- 
ruptcy if seabed mining does provide an alternative 
means of satisfying America's mineral needs. 

Observers feel, though, that opposition from 
both potential competitors of the U.S. and Third 
World nations makes it unlikely that the U.S. pro- 
posal will be accepted. As one representative from 
Micronesia explained, "although the U.S. calls its 
proposals 'international,' what it really means is 
that the U.S. would be guaranteed internatbnal con- 
trol of marine resources — a proposition few nations 
support." 3Q 

(Thanks to Roger Gale of Pacific News Service for 
rcuch of the information in this story.) 

[Note to Editors: See packets #539, 536 ind 531 for 

background articles . and see cover.] V ' 

JUDGE GAGS GAINESVILLE 8 AND THEIR LAWYERS: 

"THEY MADE STATEMENTS SUCH AS THEY ARE NOT GUILTY..." 

GAINESVILLE, Fla. (LNS)--In an unprecedented 
order. Judge Winston Amow, presiding over the forth- 
coming trial of the Gainesville 8, put a gag-rule on 
practically everything any of the defendants, law- 
yers or "all persons in active concert or participa- 
tion with any of the foregoing" can say about the 
case . 

The Gainesville 8 are seven members of the Viet- 
nam Veterans Against the War/Winter Soldier Organiz- 
ation (VVAW/WSO) and one supporter. They are charg- 
ed with conspiracy to incite to riot at last year's 
Republican Convention. 

Numerous times during the Watergate hearings, 
various members of the bugging team, the Committed’ -to 
Re-Elect the President and government officials have 
justified Idieir actions-aincluding bugging, surveil- 
lance and informers- -by saying that they expected 
violence at the Republican Convention. The only or- 
ganization they mentioned by name was VVAW/WSO. The 
trial has been called by many observers, "the last 
gasp chance for a justification of Watergate." 


credible withdrawal of First Amendment rights. They 
want to keep the trial a secret from everybody." 

"There has been a great deal of publicity con- 
ceimng this case, arid in all probability and like- 
lihood, there will continue to be," said Amow in 
his order. "Moreover, it is clear that defendants 
are actively seeking publicity and in doing so are 
trying to place before the public, including persons 
who are potential jurors, their own version of the 
merits of the case. 

"They [have made] such statements such as : 
that they are not guilty and that the government 
brought the prosecution for the purpose of attempt- 
ing to destroy the WAW; that the time prior to the 
trial would be spent in educating the jury and the 
people through the media; that the trial is a farce, 
a political repression and a political triaj; that 
the indictments should be dropped and that the 'il- 
legal use of the federal Grand Jury system' by the 
Nixon administration be continued. 

, "That this conduct, if continued, might ber 
prejudicial to a fair and impartial trial cannot be 
doubted. Here, in short, is clearly shown conduct 
that is the kind of substantive evil actually de- 
signed to impede the course of justice." 

mu Amow noted that the defense stated in court, 

.* ,* ,one cani )ot raise funds for a, criminal defense 
without talking about the case and explaining its 
Egjj^cal context to the people~±rom whom financial 
support is .sought.. " (emphasis supplied). In addi- 
tion, a report filed in open court . . .indicates 
tnat the WAW plans extensive marches, rallies, and 
vigils in support of the defendants during the first 
week of the trial and on the last day, including 
the production of 'guerilla theater skits' at the 
federal building and a vigil each day by persons 
carrying placards, also at the federal building. 

. . .There was testimony that the purpose of 
the demonstration was to educate the public at large 
through the news media as to the true nature of the 
taal. It is inevitable that the course of conduct 
engaged in by these defendants and in which they are 
continuing to engage may result in influencing jur- 
ors... and may obstruct the administration of justice’.' 

He goes on to rule that no defendant, attorney 
or other persons acting for or with them" (he also 
casually mentions the prosecution as well), shall 
"make or issue any public statement, written or oral, 
either at a public meeting or occasion or for public* 
reporting or dissemination in any fashion regarding 
the jury or jurors in this case, the merits of the 
case, the evidence, actual or anticipated, the wit- 
nesses or any anticipated rulings of the court." 

• , The people concerned cannot give "a. statement, 
written or oral,, re lating to the trial of this case , 
or the parties or issues in the trial, which would 
be expect [ed] to be disseminated by means of public 
communication." The only thing they can talk about 
is what is already on the record in the case but 
with no "opinion" added. 


.Qhe lawyer who. -he apd. about 'the gag rule which 

l OWr ~ impose dr onl. July c.12. , ~said .1 " It 1 s 1th e m ost in- 
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yer or "person acting for them" (presumably the de 
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A TYPICAL- CASE OF AMERICAN BUND JUSTICE. 





TOP RIGHT: Deciding which secretaries to keep. 
See story on page 8. 

CREDIT: LNS WOMEN'S GRAPHICS. 


TOP LEFT: Photo to accompany BIA -story on page 6. 
CREDIT: Tony/Seer's Catalogue/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT: See stories on the VVAW/WSO Gaines- 
ville Conspiracy trial on page 10 of this: packet, 
and in packets #539, #536, and #531. 

CREDIT: WINTER SOLDIER/LNS . 


BOTTOM RIGHT CREDIT: FORT WAYNE FREE PRESS/LNS. 


BOTTOM LEFT: See the Robert Chenoweth interview 
on page 1 of this packet . 

CREDIT: LNS WOMEN'S GRAPHICS. 
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